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* The Friend.” 


PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 114.) 
William Penn to James Logan. 


“ Lon'n, 29th Seventh mo., 1708. 
* Loving friend : 

“[ have lately writ thee pr. Isaac Norris, 
Thomas Potts, and, as | think, by Ephraim 
Jackson, as also [to] Col. Evans at large ; 
since which I have had a weak vindication 
from him about the alarm, the New Castle act, 
&c. I am truly sorry at his Gvercloseness 
from thee and other people, honest and able to 
have advised him. However, I have desired 
this lieutenant-governor to make his exit to 
him as easy as possible. I perceive he intends 
to stay among you, and then it must be disco- 
veries of mines there, or fear of meaner eir- 
cumstances here, that detains him. He owns 
.to me he has not told thee of it; which I took 
‘not so well of him,-and fear there has not been 
the requisite good understanding which my af- 
fairs required. | ivnpute it a good des! to thy 


For * 


dislike “of"his extreme craving temper, -which | 


ia a’ young man is rare, and not commendable. 
But for his alarm, New Castle -aét, his beat- 
tng’ the constable, ‘foulness with young” Har- 
wood, reflections upen his Conestogo’ journey, 
and last, if not worst of afl, his pardon of the 
blackest crime in Gr. Jones’s demure son, andl 
that for money, and, as they say, for so small 
» asum as £50, your money, is laying thy rep- 
utation, and that of the gov’r under me, and 
our character, in my jodgment, very low in- 
deed ! 

“[ have shown my- ogi to him, and a 
fair mark I gave him to direct his steps, and 
exert his abilities; and his removal is made 
necessary to preserve the whole, as well as 
vindicate our constitution and profession, tomy 
great regret. But I shall see about the new 
discoveries, if he be a man of candour and gra- 
titude or not. I have writ him plain, but very 
kind letters [as] yet, to help or befriend what 
I can, there or here, and expect his assistan- 
ces. 

“ Now know this is the gentleman I send to 
succeed him—Col. Gookin :—read his charac- 
ter in mine to 8. Carpenter, C. Pusey, T. 
Story, G. Owen, &c. He will entirely depend 
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persons and things; in which | will neither 
doubt thy sincerity nor ability. He has age, 
experience, virtue, moderation, good humour ; 
a pretty near mathematician, and intends to 
begin a subscription for a master of that and 
mechanickry in the province, (will not Taylor 
be a fit one ?)—ingenious Tollet having been 
his master twenty-five years ago—who is now 
advanced to a commissioner of the navy’s 


| place, (for his excelling abilities insmathemati- 


cal knowledge,) by the ministry. 

“ Give him the knowledge of parties, that 
he may direct his addresses and converse, as 
well as politics. Evan Evans,* who gives 
thee one [letter] from me, can say more ; they 
are in friendship ; but the expression of it must 
be with prudence. He has presented him, for 
his church, with two as gaudy and costly 

‘Common Prayer’ books as the queen has in 
her chapel, and intends as fine a ‘ Communion 
Table ;’ both which charms the baby in the 
Bishop of London, as well as Parson E. But 
Col. Gookin is of a soldier’s religion ; [he is] 
well descended, and intends to lay his bones, 
as well as lodge his substance among you, if 


wo. 16. 


acres upon Rancocus creek, taken up at first 
by the West Jersey Commissioners for poor 

Beaumont? If W. B. will not secure it to the 
man, to whom I am assignee, (at a dear pur- 
chase,) let him know I must seize the island 
below Pennsbury, of which he has only a per 
mit for two lives*—as [ remember it—and 
what I would not part with for £1000, this 
money, so much do I value it. Let this not be 
the meanest thing in thy thoughts. Besides, 
that island, though the channel goes between 
it and Pennsbury, yet it always belonged to the 
Indians of our side, that lived at Sepassin, now 
Pennsbury.” 

“ Lon’n, 29 Seventh month, 1708. 
“Thou hast forgot birds—blue 
and yellow ; fine furs for muffs and petticoats, 
cloaks, or to line men’s coats, or for counter- 
panes; and green wax—so easy to get, and 
would excuse greater presents, with a better 
acceptance also, among those who serve me. 
Pray forget them not among thy more weighty 
affairs. Also about the naturalization [of the 
German emigrants,] it will be necessary that 
the parties send ten shillings per head over, 


* * 


well treated. Make the best and the most of per first opportunity ; which will be an easy 


him. I will give him at the rate of £200 st’g, 
(till the Assembly gives him a maintenance)— 
which will be 300 per ann. [your money] upon 
the old calculation, and 250, as money will be 
next spring ; and no more pretensions of fines, 
forfeitures, and all other perquisites and royal- 
ties; which are to*stand to me or my revenue 
——over which pray superintend with all care— 
that being! alf the income I can call my own, 
till the debt here- shat redegms “the province 
from the Fords, be-answeéred..' And pray re- 
turm it as it comes, by the best pportunities 
and first. 

“ Get the governor into good lodgings, at a 
good substantial Friend’s, or Robert Ashton’ 8, 
or a churchman’s, well affected to the govern- 
ment ; and l¢t them be reasonable, for ‘he isa 
thrifty and sparing man, and easily satisfied. 

*<] doubt not to send thee an exemplification 
of our end with the Fords. And it will not 
abate of thy credit, that thy abilities, industry 
and integrity are to come under the know- 
ledge, inspection and approbation of those in- 
genious men, that will be their trustees, who 
help me in this affair. Wherefore rouse up, 
and be vigorous and executive, I desire thee, 
and beg Friends’ assistance, once for all, that 
being delivered from this debt, I may come to 
you a freeman,—which I purpose to do forth- 
with. e . Hast thou done nothing 
yet with William Biddle about Beaumont’s 300 


* “Sent over by the Bishop of London in 1700— 
the first Episcopal minister in Pennsylvania. Had 
been to England on a visit, and received the degree of 


on thee for measures and circumstances of| D. D.” 


purchase of their freedom; and I will be re- 
sponsible for its disposal. 

“Pray go to the bottom with Col. Evans 
about the mines; and what has become of 
Michel? Who are let into the secret? Where 
are they? Who have worked in them? And 
examine if they have not been worked and em- 
bezzled by dnd for persops of other colonies, 
(whether not rmuclr of the ore in gross, or but 
oncé fined,) into samc parts, pene 

*Tt’s a test'upon J. Evans’s. nour and. re- 
gard to me. 1 take his stay, (if he stay s,) to 
be a proof he believes it, and stays to 'uefit 
himself.” 

“ Kensington, 20th xbr, 1798. 

“The ships being still at Spithead, I send 


thisto let thee know: that a day or two after 


Col. Gookin left me, the Fords were paid, and 
the country redeemed to and by me, and [ 
granted my assistants a fresh mortgage, with- 
out naming that base family therein. 

“ Secondly, I have sent you a new lieuten- 
ant-governor, and also a charter for a free 
school for Friends, which, with orders to Col. 
Quarry to accept of customs of tobacco in kind, 
will, 1 hope, strike all, even the worst of my 
enemies, with fear, respect and confusion.” 

** Pray stop occasion of more interest to my 
son Aubrey, for I wish to pay no more on ac- 
count of my daughter’s £2000,” 

Penn’s stay in England was still prolonged 


* As long as two persons agreed upon should live. 

+ Letitia’s dower. Of her husband, William Au. 
brey, Logan writes, “ he seems to me one of the keene 
est men living.”; 
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by negotiations relative to the Maryland boun- 
dary line, and arrangements for the liquidation 
of his heavy debt. Reports of a rich silver 
mine somewhere in Pennsylvania, still disturb- 
ed him with suspicions that robbers were se- 
cretly purloining the wealth that lay in the 
bowels of his latin. whilst he, the lawful 
owner, was struggling with poverty, and una- 
ble to get any definite information either about 
the thieves or their mysterious treasure. 

Similar rumours had been brought to the 
Provincial Council, in the winter of 1707, by 
Indian Harry, a messenger from the Conestogo 
Indians, whose suspicions having been excited 
by the movements of certain strangers in their 
-vicinity, viz., Mitchel, (a Swiss,) James Le 
Tort, Martin Chartiere, and Frank, a 
Canadian, they had thought best te despatch 
this messenger with his credentials, i. e., ‘ six 
loose strings of white wampum,” to let the 
Council know of it. ‘The common report was 
that the men were on a mining adventure. 

In consequence of this message they were 
summoned to Philadelphia ; but nothing could 
be got out of them touching mines, neither did 
they clear themselves of suspicion ; and, final- 
ly, it was “ ordered,” as appears by “ Minutes 
of Council, “ that all the aforementioned per- 
sons, and all others settled at or near the above- 
mentioned place, on the forks of Patowmeck, 
whose residence has of late been in this gov- 
ernment, and have not a special order from the 
governor for their going thither, shall forthwith 
repair to Philadelphia, or their usual respective 
places of abode, as they will answer the con- 
trary at their peril.” 

And so the matter ended in Council, but 
Penn had information which led him to sus- 
pect that his money-loving deputy did not suf- 
fer it to slip either through his memory or his 



















































gives me, makes me solicitous to pry into this 
affair, whence help may arise to deliver me.” 

By the 26th of the Fourth month, Penn had 
his arrangements so far completed, that he ven- 
tured to direct the Secretary to make ready for 
his reception. “Pray get Dan’l Pegg’s,* or 
such a remote place, in good order for me and 
my family, by the first day of next Fourth 
month, (if the Lord permit,) or sooner. Let 
Pennsbury be put in inhabitable order, with the 
gardens, that we may subsist in good measure 
upon it; for a spare food and living suit both 
me and mine.” 

But this pleasant vision, as well as the hope 
of help from the silver mine, was soon to van- 
ish away. Fresh dissensions in the province 
excited jealousies abroad, and the vigilence of 
the Proprietor continued to be needful near the 
court ; and concerning the mine, Logan had 
already wyitten: “There is yet nothing cer- 
tainly discovered about the mines. Col, Evans 
has been very free with me upon that head. 
He designs to stay no longer here than to be 
ascertained, as far as he can be, and then will 
hasten over. There has been none opened ; 
and I heartily wish I may be able to tell thee 
more of the matter hereafter, for I fear Michael 
has tricked us all. He has gone over to Eng- 
land, with an intention, we believe, of putting 
his countrymen, the Swiss, upon purchasing of 
the Queen a tract beyond the Patowmac, where 
he thinks they lie, and is, as he accounts, a 
part of Virginia. It will therefore nearly con- 
cern thee to have an eye to all his motions.” 

















































For" The Prien" 
The True Grandeur of Nations. 


The true Grandeur of Nations. An Oration 
delivered before the Authorities of the City 
of Boston, July 4, 1845. By Cuaruzs 

UMNER. 
(Continued from page 1 . 


After a most vivid picture of the cruelty and 
horrors of actual war, our orator proceeds : 

“ War is utterly ineffectual to secure or ad- 
vance the object at which it aims. The mi- 
sery which it excites, contributes to no end, 
helps to establish no right, and therefore, in no 
respect determines justice between the contend- 
ing nations. 

“The fruitlessness and vanity of war ap- 
pear in the results of the great wars by which 
the world has .been lacerated. After long 
struggles, in which each nation has inflicted 
and received incalculable injury, peace has 
been gladly obtained on the basis of the condi- 
tion of things before the war.—Status ante 
Bellum. Let me refer for an example to our 
last war with Great Britain, the professed ob- 
ject of which was to obtain from the latter Pow- 
er a renunciation of her claim to impress our 
seamen. The greatest number of American 
seamen ever officially alleged to be compulsori- 
ly serving in the British navy was about eight 
hundred. To overturn this injustice, the whole 
country was doomed, for more than three years, 
to the accursed blight of war. Our commerce 
was driven from the seas; the resources of the 
land were drained by taxation; villages on the 
Canadian frontier were laid in ashes ; the me- 
tropolis of the Republic was captured, while 
guant distress raged every where within our 
borders. Weary with this rude trial, our 
Government appointed Commissioners to treat 
for Peace, under these instructions: ‘ Your 
first duty will be to conclude peace with Great 
Britain, and you are authorised to do it, in case 
you obtain a satisfactory st{pulation against im- 
pressment, one which shall secure under our 
flag protection to the crew. If this encroach- 
ment of Great Britain is not provided against, 
the United States have appealed to arms in 
vain. Afterwards, despairing of extorting 
from Great Britain a relinquishment of the un- 
righteous claim, and foreseeing only an accu- 
mulation of calamities from an inveterate pros- 
ecution of the war, our Government directed 
their negociators, in concluding a Treaty of 
Peace, ‘to omit any stipulation on the sub- 
ject of impressment.’ ‘The instructions were 
obeyed and the Treaty that once more restored 
to us the blessings of Peace which we had rashly 
cast away, and which the country hailed with 
an intoxication of joy, contained no allusion to 
the subject of impressment, nor did it provide 
for the surrender of a single American sailor 
detained in the service of the British navy, and 
thus by the confession of our own Government, 
‘the United States had appealed to arms In 
VAIN.’ 

“« All this is the natural result ofan appeal to 
war in order to establish justiee. Justice im- 
plies the exercise of the judgment in the deter- 
mination of right. Now war not only super- 
It were an impeachment of our Heavenly|sedes the judgment, but delivers over the re- 
Father to suppose war unavoidable. sults to the superiority of force, or to chance. 








* In Front street, below Green, 
(To be continued.) 


me me 


Distressing death.—We learn that Captain 
William H. Conklin lost an interesting little 
‘son recently, about three years of age, whose 
death was caused by his eating, on the previ- 
ous day, a cake of paint, such as are sold in 
the stores for painting water colours, Dr. 
Monkur was called in, and did all that profes- 
sional skill could suggest for his relief, but in 
vain—the poison had taken too deep a hold 
upon him. This distressing circumstance 
should serve as a caution to those who have 
paint boxes about their houses, and they are 
to be found in very many families, to be ex- 
tremely careful of them. Children are prone 
to pick up almost anything and put it in their 
mouths, and this little fellow doubtless thought 


he had found some sort of confectionary.— 
Balt. Sun. 


ee. 
he Proprietor’s mind still turned toward 
Pennsylvania as a refuge, when his troubles 
should be ended. He wrote from London in 
the Third month, 1704. “I think above 
Shackamaxot to the town,.is one of the plea- 
santest situat‘ons Upon the river for a governor, 
where one sees and hears what one will and 
wher ort: will, and yet have a good deal of the 
sweetness and quietness of the country; and | 
do assure thee, if the country would settle 
upon me 600 per ann., and as money is now 
ordered, I would hasten over this following 
summer, God permitting me and mine, and 
leave my friends here to pay themselves out of 
my European estate, [which,] as well as that 
place, [Pennsylvania,] in debts and rents 
would afford to [do] it. Cultivate this amongst 
the best Friends.” 

** Mitchel has been with me, and by him and 
T. G. I learn the misunderstanding between 
the late governor and thyself, if they say true, 
has cost me dear; for they assure me he and 
the company may, and they believe do, make 
£100, if not twice told, weekly. The Indians 
chiefly discovered the mine, and work it on the 
spot; and he told me the way of it. It is a 
king of the Shawnoe Indians, and some few of 
his subjects, that perform the business for him, 
viz., Col. Evans. Pray scrutinize this matter 

well, and let me hear from thee with all the 
speed thou canst; for the assurance Mitchel 


— 

Duelling.—The provision in the new Con- 
stitution of Louisiana, which disfranchises any 
citizen of the State who shall fight a duel with, 
or challenge to fight a duel, any other citizen 
of the State, must in a great measure, if it does 
not altogether, put an end to the custom of set- 
tling private disputes by an appeal to arms. 
The incorporation into the organic law of so 
stern a penalty against duelling, is of itself 
proof that our people had come to fegard the 
practice as unchristian, barbarous, and below 
the standard of civilization.— Picayune. 
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** Who can measure beforehand the currents | into court, pleaded as follows; “ Not Guilty, | predecessors of the King of England have lost 
of the heady fight? In common language, we|and | am ready to defend the same by my | by the right of conquest the land which I hold ; 
speak of the chances of battle ; and soldiers, | body ;” and thereupon taking off his glove, he| and the land which I give him, I do not give 
whose lives are devoted to this harsh calling, threw it upon the floor of the court. The ap-| because 1 am bound to him or his heirs, but to 
yet speak of it asa game. The Great Captain | pellant did not choose to submit to this trial, and | put love between my children and his chil- 
of our age, who seemed to chain victory to his|abandoned his proceedings. In the next ses-| dren, who are cousin-germans ; and it seems 
chariot wheels, in a formal address to his offi-| sion of Parliament, trial by battle was abolish-| to me that what I thus give, | employ to good 
cers, on entering Russia, says : ‘In war, for-|ed in England. The Attorney General, on in-| purpose!’ Honour to him who never grasped 
tune has an equal share with ability in procuring | troducing the bill for this purpose remarked, | by force or cunning any new acquisition ; who 
success.” The mighty victory of Marengo, |that, “if the party had persevered he had no} never sought advantage from the turmoils and 
the accident of an accident, wrested unexpected-|doubt the legislature would have felt it their | dissensions of his neighbours, but studied to al- 
ly at the close of the day from a foe, who at an|imperious duty to interfere and pass an ez lay them: who, first of Christian Princes, re- 
earlier hour was successful, must have taught | post facto law, to prevent so degrading a spec-| buked the spirit of war, saying to those who 
the uncertainty of war. Afterwards in the bit- | tacle from taking place.” would have him profit by the dissensions of his 
terness of his spirit, when his immense forces} “ ‘To an early monarch of France belongs| neighbours, “ Blessed are the Peace-makers ;” 
had been shivered, and his triumphant eagles | the honour of first interposing the royal au-| who abolished trial by battle throughout his do- 
driven back with broken wing, he exclaimed | thority, for the entire suppression within his| minions ; who aimed to do justice to all his 
in that remarkable conversation recorded by | jurisdiction of this impious usage, so universal- | people, and to all neighbours, and in the extre- 
the Abbé de Pradt: ‘ Well! this is war.|ly adopted, so dear to the nobility and so pro-| mity of his last illness, on the sickening sands 
High in the morning,—low enough at night. | foundly rooted in the institutions of the Feudal | of Tunis, among the bequests of his spirit, en- 
From a triumph to a fall is often but a step.’|Age. And here let me pause with reverence, | joined on his son and successor, “ in maintain- 
The military historian of the Peninsular cam-|as [ mention the name of St. Louis, a prince, | ing justice, to be inflexible and loyal, neither 
paigns, says: ‘ Fortune always asserts her | whose unenlightened errors may find easy con-| turning to the right hand nor to the left !” 
supremacy in war, and often from a slight mis-|demnation in our age of larger toleration and| ‘‘ The history of the trial by battle will illus- 
take, such disastrous consequences flow, that | wider knowledge, but whose firm and upright| trate and bring home to your minds the chan- 
in every age and in évery nation, the uncer-|soul, whose exalted sense of justice, whose| ces of war, and the consequent folly and wick- 
tainty of wars have been proverbial;’ and | fatherly regard for the happiness of his people, | edness of submitting any question to its arbi- 
again, in another place, in considering the con- | whose respect for the rights of others, whose|trament. As we revert to those early periods 
duct of Wellington, he says: ‘ A-few hours’ | conscience void of offence before God and man, | in which it prevailed, our minds are impressed 
delay, an accident, a turn of fortune, and he | make him foremost among Christian rulers, the| by the barbarism which we behold: we recoil 
would have been foiled! ay! but this is war,| highest example for a Christian prince or aj with horror, from the awful subjection of justice 
always dangerous and uncertain, an ever-roll-| Christian people. He was of conscience all-|to brute force; from the impious profanation 
ing wheel and armed with scythes.’ And can|compact, subjecting all that he did to the single} of the character of God in deeming him pre- 
intelligent man look for justice to an ever-roll- | and exclusive test of moral rectitude, disregard- | sent in these outrages; from the moral degra- 
wheel armed with scythes ? ing all considerations of worldly advantage, | dation out of which they sprang, and which 
“The character of war, as dependent upon jall fear of worldly consequences. they perpetuated; we involve ourselves in our 
chance, might be illustrated from every page| ‘His soul thus trembling sensitive to ques-| self-complacent virtue, and thank God that we 
of history. It is less discerned, perhaps, in the | tions of right, was shocked by the judicial com-| are not as these men, that ours is, indeed, an 
conflict of large masses, than of individuals,|bat. In his sight, it was a sin thus to tempt| age of light, while theirs was an age of dark- 
though equally present in both. How capri-| God, by demanding of him a miracle, when- | ness ! 
ciously the wheel turned when the fortunes of | ever judgment was tobe pronounced. In 1260} ‘“ But are we aware that this monstrous and 
Rome were staked on the combat between the | he assembled a parliament, when he issued an| impious usage, which our enlightened reason 
Horatii and Curiatii, and who, at one time, could | ordinance, to take effect throughout the royal | so justly condemns in the cases of individuals 
have augured that the single Horatius, with his | dominion, in which he expressly says: “ We| is openly avowed by our own-gountry, and by 
two slain brothers on the field, would have | forbid to all persons throughout our dominion| the other countries of the earth, as a proper 
overpowered the three living enemies ? the trial by battle ; and instead of battles, we} mode of determining justice between them? 
“But the most interesting illustration is to|establish proofs by witnesses; and we do not| Be upon our heads and upon our age the judg- 
be found in the history of the private wars,|take away the other good and loyal proofs| ment of barbarism, which we pronounce upon 
and particularly of the judicial combat, or of| which have been used in lay courts to this day. | those that have gone before! At this moment, 
trial by battle, in the dark ages. The object}* * * AND THESE BATTLES WE ABOLISH | in this period of light, when the noon-day sun 
proposed in these cases was precisely the pro-| IN OUR DOMINIONS FOREVER.” of civilization seems, to the contented souls of 
fessed object of modern war, the determination| “ Such were the restraints on the royal au-| many, to be standing still in the Heavens, as up- 
of justice. Did time permit it would be inter- | thority, that this Ordinance was confined in its | on Gibeon, the relations between nations are go- 
esting and instructive to trace the curious an-| operation to the demesnes of the King; and| verned by the same rules of barbarous, brutal 
alogies between this early ordeal by battle, | did not extend to those of the barons and feuda- | force, which once prevailed between individuals. 
child of superstition and brute force, and the|tories of the realm. But where the power of| The dark ages have not passed away ; Erebus 
great ordeal of war. Like the other ordeals|St. Louis did not reach, there he laboured by|and black Night, born of Chaos, still brood 
by burning ploughshares, by holding hot iron, | his example, his influence, and his express in-| over the earth ; nor shall we hail the clear day 
by dipping the hand in hot water, or hot oil,|tercession. He treated with many of the great| until the mighty hearts of the nation shall be 
they are both a presumptuous appeal to Provi-| vassals of the crown, and induced them to re-| touched, as those of children, and the whole 
dence, under an apprehension and hope, that}nounce this unnatural usage. Though for| earth, individuals and nations alike, shall ac- 
Heaven will give the victory to him who has|many years later France continued in some} knowledge one and the same rule of Right. 
the right. The monstrous usage of trial by | parts to be vexed by it, still its overthrow com- (To be continued.) 
battle prevailed in the early modern centuries} menced with the Ordinance of St. Louis. a 
throughout Europe; it was a part of the com-| ‘Honour and blessing attend the name of 
mon law of England ; and though it fell into|this truly Christian King ; who submitted all 
desuetude, overruled by the advancing spirit of| his actions to the Heaven-descended sentiment 
civilization, still, to the disgrace of the English|of duty; whe began a long and illustrious 
law, it was not legislatively abolished, until in| reign by renouncing and restoring a portion of 
1817 the right to it had been distinctly claimed |the conquests of his predecessor, saying to 
in Westminster Hall. Abraham Thornton, on| those about him, whose souls did not ascend to 
appeal against him for murder, when brought|the height of his morality, “I know that the 
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The proclamation of war passes sentence of 
death on thousands of our innocent fellow- 
creatures. —Channing. 

onitiitiinglins 

For fifteen centuries war has been a stand- 
ing libel on Christianity, making it a by-word 
and a reproach over the earth. 


——<———— 
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For “The Friend.” | when all her laws requiring that dseless ser-|ened class of men, whose multiplication and 
THE GREAT MISSIONARY. vice were repealed, but retaining the militia | prosperity ought to be studied by every wise 

Tn the midst of tribulation, there can be a refage found, system, simply by continued enrolment of all lawgiver.” : ; 
Where the springs of consolation, in their plenitude that would be bound at her call to come forth} The Whig concludes its nervous article, 
: for the support of her laws or for the defence of | which will doubtless attract great attention, 





















































































There can be indeed, no anguish, that can overtake us | her soil. with the following remarks : 
But — is a stream of healing, that is ever flowing Vermont, - the recent session of her Legis- ae For these sentiments we expect the denun- 
aiaes , lature, has followed the example of Maine.|ciation of those who vindicate slayery upon 
And it flows, in boundless mercy, for the whole of She passed an act repealing all laws that here-| South Carolina principles. Let it come. We 
Adam's race, tofore required militia drills, and substituted | despise it now as we did in 1831, when we pro- 
Of etna atene or colour, or where’er their dwell-| merely an enrolment, as for jury purposes, of | claimed them, and when they were backed by 
Diiaint in a ak Rhaasti, 06 tha thas Wines: all that would, under the old system, have been | people and Legislature. ‘They were the senti- 
thern snow, liable to militia service—Late paper. ments of Washington, Jeflerson, Madison, and 
Where the reindeer and Laplander with their sledges all the great and good of that age. They are 
In fg ge Gacieii ilies ten haan divas From the National Intelligencer, Twelfth mo. 15, 1845. the only sentiments which, put into execution, 


can render Virginia the first and greatest com- 
monwealth on this continent. Without this, 
she may make violent efforts to restore herself, 


smiles,— 
In the never-fading summer of the Polynesian isles,— 
Qn the coasts of Australasia, where some bitter fruits 


The Subject of Slavery. 


We have long seen that this subject was 


_of sin, ba he again to come up in Virginia for discussion, | hut she will continue to sink, sink, sink in the 

vee a harvested in this life, are by convicts ga-| and that, if the Northern fanatics would keep| scale of-nations: not for the slave, but for our 
nered in,— - . ; 

In the teeming land of China, amid Gosh-stick devo- | ‘Pir aoe a and let the matter alone, we| own race, the warres, do we wish to see them 

tees, should probably in our day see some impor-| practically carried into execution. Pay the 

And where fire is ever burning, for the worshipping tant move in the Old Dominion in relation to owner, however, or let slavery remain. Re- 

Parsess,— the negro population, ‘The Richmond Whig, | quire the emancipated to leave the State, or let 


Where the Brahmin has his temple, and where idols 
made of stone, 

Are receiving adoration, which is due to God alone. 

On the shores where guilty commeree is pursuing 
lawless trade, 

Where the Saviour’s ransomed children are but things 
of traffic made,— 

Unto ev'ry clime and people, His redeeming love can 


with a manliness which we admire, even if we 
do not adopt all its feelings, or jump to all its 
conclusions, and even if we should recommend 
a far greater degree of caution than it seems to 
think necessary in even approaching the ques- 
tion, does not appear willing to wait to ano- 


the blacks continue as slaves, rather than as 
free negroes, collectively the most worthless 
and least available of all classes. Above all, 
| let the execrable tribe of Northern Abolitionists 
keep hands off, and not presume to interfere in 
what does not concern them. We would not 


reach,’ ther time for debate, but takes up the subject| take even good itself at their dictation. Their 
And when human lips are silent, he can eloquently | at once. The Whig publishes a communica-| interference in 1832 ruined every thing, as 
preach. tion, and after stating that its opinion is that} fj he first they h d ; il 
For there is no place too distant, for his presence : . So. . rom the first they have proved a blight toa 
thine to te, P 4 P slavery is a curse to the land which is cultivat-| they touched—Alerandria Gaxette. 
And there is no place too hidden, for his searching ed by it, thus continues : . . eiudasabiaen 
eye to see; * But not for the fanatical reasons assigned 


He has light for those in darkness, he has truth for 
those who seek,— 
To the inward ear that listens, will his Holy Spirit 


by the Northern Abolitionists ; not because From the National nen Twelfth mo. 38th 1845. 
there was any Scriptural or moral sin in sla- The Indian Race. 


very itself 5 not because slavery is not perfect- The respect due to the character of the ven- 
ly reconcilable with republican liberty, which, erable writer of the following Letter, and to 
as Sparta showed, it promotes instead of dimi- | his long experience as Indian Agent, not less 
nishes; for no sickly, sentimental feeling for|ihan the just and truly philanthropic spirit 


the slave himself, who is in the average of life] which breathes ‘and ol . 
glows throughout his Let- 
better off, better cared for, liable to fewer afllic- ter, induces us to bring it as conspicuously as 


tions than his master, who, in Virginia at least, | we can to the notice of our readers. 
ought to be called the slave, and the slave the 
Piqua, (Ohio,) December 4, 1845. 


master ; BUT, because no community can great- 
ly flourish and prosper where its youth are} Messrs. Gales & Seaton: Inthe Intelligen- 
brought up in idleness, and to regard manual|cer of the 26th November, under the editorial 

head, a wish is expressed that some competent 


speak. 
If the Arab of the desert, or the dweller amid snows, 
Or if he who bows at Meeca, or to Bhuda’s temple 


85 
If is epebiiepee of China, or the Polynesian sea, 
The half-civilized Tahitian, or the cannibal Fegee ; 
If the pris’ner Of New Holland, or the trafficker in 
slaves, 
‘Turns to the One creating power, and to him who only 


saves ; 

In the riches of his mercy, the Redeemer will be- 
stow, 

Of his blessed inward guidance, which the way of 
Truth will show, 


n _ |labour and the mechanic trades as dishonoura- 
And he will, through deep repentance, and forsaking 


of the cha ble, because slaves are employed to do the| person would at this time furnish the public with 
Biches that heart 6 chesen temple, and his Spirit dwell | Manual labour of the community. This is|a series of instructive articles on Indian Affairs. 
therein ; the great and clinging curse of slavery! It} Without claiming much qualification in matters 


And the soul which he has ransomed, when it sepa- 
rates from clay, 

Will inherit that salvation, which shall never pass 
away, 

Where the gathered of all ages, and of ev'ry land 
shall be 


enervates and efleminates the youth of the re- 
public; it causes them to rely at every turn, 
even to the bringing of a pitcher of water from 
the well, or brushing their shoes, upon a negro, 
instead of upon themselves? They grow up 
worthless in energy, and helpless, and when 
their patrimony is squandered, as it is almost 
sure to be, from the habits of idleness and ex- 
travagance engendered by the existence of sla- 
very, they become drones here, or emigrate to 
the West to seek the fortune they rarely or 
never find, and never deserve to find. What, 
again, can be a greater let and hindrance to the 
vigour of a community, than the impairing the 
value of the mechanic and handicraft arts to 
the citizen, by the employment of slave labour 
inthem? Its effect infallibly is to expel from 
its bosom, to a greater or less degree, artisans 
and mechanics, a sound, patriotic, and enlight- 


of the kind, I propose giving, in one brief 
view, the result of more than thirty years ex- 
perience, spent among the Indians of the North- 
west. 

I think it may be affirmed, without the fear of 
contradiction, that, from the first planting of 
the English power on this continent to the pre- 
sent moment, no permanent plan has ever been 
adopted or even proposed, by authority, for the 
preservation of the Indian race. All the mea- 
sures of the Colonial Governments, as well as 
that of the United States, (which has, by the 
Federal Constitution, exclusive jurisdiction of 
the matter,) appear to have had solely in view 
the acquisition of the lands and homes of the 
Natives, and removing further west, out of our 
way, the owners thereof. No one seems once 
to have thought that a perpetual right and in- 
terest in the soil, with the advantages of gov- 


One holy and triumphant church—one heavenly fa- 
mily. 
E. 8. 





Abolition of Militia Trainings.—Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont have abolished 
the compulsory drills. In Massachusetts the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars per annum has 
been appropriated to any number of the old 
militia, not exceeding ten thousand, at the rate 
of five dollars each, for voluntary duty a cer- 
tain number of days in the year. 

In Maine the system of militia drills was en- 
tirely abolished some ten or eleven years ago, 
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THE FRIEND. 








ernment, was indispensable to the civilization 
and preservation of this race, as well as every 
other race of men upon the earth. The want 
of these two things have been the prominent 
cause ofthe ruin and destruction of the In- 
F dians ; and the absence of government, and of 
: such right in the soil as is possessed by our 
own citizens, will continue as it has done, to 
work out their destruction, until there will not 
be one of them left. 

Let Congress give the Indians a government 
adapted to their condition, and, my life for it, 
the boon will not be lost on them ; they will 
take care of themselves. Here is the plan; it 
is simple, and will not be expensive : 

A ‘Territorial Government, exclusively for 
Indians and Indian afiairs, to be established 
southwest of Missouri ; A Governor appointed 
by the President and senate ; a Council, to be 
composed of the Indian Agents (not sub-agents) 
for the time being; a Representative branch, 
all the members of which to be of Indian blood, 
and elected annually by the different tribes in 
proportion to population; each Delegate to be 
paid by the United States so many dollars per 
day for every day’s attendance, and the same 
allowance for every thirty miles’ travel, going 
to and returning from the seat of Government. 
(I believe a central spot has been already de- 
signated for the purpose. A Delegate in Con- 
gress would obviously follow as a part of the 
system.) 

This embraces the outlines ; the details could 
be easily filled up. 

If it is intended that the race of the red man 

should be saved, something of the kind here 
suggested must be adopted. They have near- 
ly all been removed west at our bidding and 
for our benefit, In the country assigned to 
them they should be let alone, and no more at- 
tempts made to purchase their lands. Honest, 
faithful, and capable agents, and other public 
servants among them should not be removed. 
The practice of removal of such officers for 
any other cause than crime or incompetency, 
would necessarily be fatal to any plan for bet- 
tering the condition of the Indians. None 
should be appointed to any trust among them 
but men of the purest characters in morals, ca- 
pacity, and industry: and all such should be 
compelled to reside habitually among the tribes 
of their charge. For farmers and instructors 
in the domestic arts, I would from long experi- 
ence, prefer persons from the Society of 
Friends, on account of their sobriety, industry, 
and regular orderly habits, and because the In- 
dians have more confidence in them than in 
any other class of our people. 

The present long session of Congress ap- 
pears to be the proper time to begin this work. 
The public mind is evidently prepared for it, 
and the Indians are at this time represented at 
Washington by intelligent and respectable dele- 
gations of their own people, 

We owe the Indians much by way of atone- 
ment for the manifold evils visited upon them 
by our race ; and awful will be our responsibi- 
lity as a nation, before God and man, if they 
are permitted to perish by our avarice, parsi- 
mony or neglect of duty. 
your obedient servant, 












































Joun Jonnsron, 














































With great respect, 


For ‘*‘ The Friend.”’ 


HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 


(Continued from page 117.) 


1694.—George Keith, who since the time of 
his separation had continued about Burlington, 
Philadelphia, and other places adjacent, among 
his disciples, writing in his own and their de- 
fence, and establishing them as well as he 
could upon the new foundation, did in the be- 
ginning of this year set sail for England, and 
with him went his intimate friend, ‘Thomas 
Budd, Their business we shall see presently. 
Upon Keith leaving his followers here, willing 
to beget in them an opinion of his fidelity and 
constancy, he is said to have told them to this 
purpose—that if they heard of his preaching 
among the Presbyterians or Independents, 
they should not call him an apostate for that ; 
but if ever he put on the canonical robe, they 
might ;* and to others, that if he turned to the 
Church of England, they might call him an 
apostate. He, and some of his adherents, had 
already been, as we have seen, disowned by 
the Yearly Meeting here, as well as by the 
Ministers’ Meeting, and also by the Quarterly 
Meetings of Burlington, Bucks, and Philadel- 
phia, as well as by several other meetings, both 
at home and abroad ;+ and now he had a mind 
to try what reception was to be met with in 
England. 


Third month, but being confronted by Samuel 


desire for his soul’s sake.” 


unwearied application in representing 


some of the separates about London. 





Preface, page 5, 
+ At Barbadoes, Long Island, Maryland, &c. 


165, 166. 













































Accordingly he appeared in the 
Annual Assembly of Friends at London in the 


Jennings, Thomas Duckett, and others, he 
there showed himself so passionate and _boiste- 
rous, that no means could be found to quiet 
him, so that he was also disowned by them. 
And that meeting unanimously declared it to 
be their sense and judgment, that the said 
George Keith “ was gone from the blessed uni- 
ty of the peaceable Spirit of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and hath thereby separated himself 
from the holy fellowship of the church of Christ, 
and that whilst he is in an unreconciled and 
uncharitable state, he ought not to preach or 
pray in any of Friends’ meetings, nor be own- 
ed or received as one of us, until by a public 
and hearty acknowledgment of the great of- 
fence he has given, and hurt he hath done, and 
condemnation of himself therefor, he gives 
proof of his unfeigned repentance, and does his 
endeavours to remove and take off the re- 
proach he hath brought upon Truth, and 
Friends ; which in the love of God we heartily 
Being thus dis- 
owned by the Yearly Meeting of London, his 
the 
soundness of his own faith and the right of his 
own cause, soon gained him adherents among 
“ But 
these also soon growing weary of him, he got 
a place called Turner’s Hall to preach in, 
where at first he had a great concourse of peo- 


* Vide George Keith once more brought to the test. 


t Appendix to Some Considerations relating to the 
Present State of the Christian Religion, part iii. pages 





ple, since novelties generally beget curiosity. 
But he from time to time more and more court- 
ing those of the Church of England, and falling 
in with the Episcopalians, began to lose his es- 
teem among people of other persuasions, espe- 
cially when at length he entirely conformed to 
that church, which formerly in print he had 
zealously attacked; but in process of time he 
took the gown, and was ordained to be a preach- 
er, after which he sometimes preached with a 
surplice on, which in all probability he would 
have abhorred before ever he joined with the 
Quakers, for he had been a member of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, which always 
hath been a zealous opposer of the episcopal 
ceremonies.” (Sewel’s Hist. p. 642.) 

Soon after the Yearly Meeting of London, a 
letter was sent from Friends there, dated the 
21st of the Fourth month, signed by George 
Whitehead, James Parke, John Bowater, Sam- 
uel Waldenfield, Gilbert Latey, Richard Need- 
ham, Benjamin Antrobus, William Robinson, 
William Penn, and Theodore Eccleston, direct- 
ed to George Hutchinson, Robert Turner, 
Francis Rawles, John Hart, and Charles Read, 
in which they gave them, and the others who 
had gone out in the separation, much brotherly 
advice, calculated to reconcile the widening dif- 
ference, blaming the separating from and print- 
ing against Friends, and proposing to them to 
condemn the breach they had made, and then 
to have an appointed meeting for a reconcilia- 
tion with their brethren. ‘The Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, also made such 
overtures on this account as they thought con- 
sistent with the integrity of their religious tes- 
timony, but without much effect. 

This year died in London William Walker, 
of Pennsylvania. He came early over to set- 
tle there, but was convinced of the principles 
held by the Quakers after his arrival, and be- 
ing faithful, in time came to have a public tes- 
timony to bear among his brethren; and in 
1693 he went over on a religious visit to some 
parts of England. After having performed 
this about London, he went into several coun- 
ties, and also to Wales, and returning in order 
to be at the Yearly Meeting in London, 1694, 
was taken sick there, and endeavours were 
used for his recovery, but they proved unsuc- 
cessful. Inthe time of his sickness he was 
often filled with great tranquillity and comfort, 
to the edification of those present. Observing 
some of them to weep, he said, “ Weep not, 
dear hearts, lest you trouble me.” Afterwards 
he said, ** Oh, the goodness of the Lord !” and 
lifting up his hands, continued, “ Lord, thou 
art altogether able to do wonderful things! thou 
shalt be my physician. Oh, the wonders of 
the Lord! What I have seen of the transcen- 
dent glory! Though I see but a little, yet tis 
admirable glory.” Again he said, “The old 
enemy would have had me let go my hold; 
but I said, I have an interest in thee, and I will 
hold thee, Lord!” Those about him express- 
ing their desire that he might recover, he said, sim 
* No; I have no promise of life.” Speaking ia 
of Christ, he remarked, “ I can see him; his 
arm is open to receive me.” After some time 
he said, “ The Lord is a physician indeed ; a 
physician of value.” Another time he said, . 
“We must all double our diligence.” And ly- ie 











ing another time in a still frame of mind, he | the Holy Spirit dothopen and direct our minds ; | their clothing, &c., in such a manner, 


THE FRIEND. 


as will 


was heard to say, “ His compassion fails not ;/ and as we faithfully yield to its influences, our | best enable them to answer the sober ends of 
he waits to be gracious. Oh, the wonders of| prayers are in the will of our Heavenly Father, | an industrious, frugal life, a life of affection 


the Lord! the wonders of the Lord in the 
deep.” Another time he said, “ My faith is 

stedfast in the dear Son of God, that although 

I am under great weakness and afflictions, yet 

in the strength of my Father’s love, I shall be 

enabled to stand against the mists of darkness ; 

the enemy would fain unpin my faith. God’s 

people are always preserved while they wait| 
still at home. Oh, Lord Jesus Christ, I'll hold 
thee fast! Thy compassion fails not. Sweet 
Jesus Christ, I have great cause to hold thee 
fast! Oh, sweeten death unto me! Oh, thy 
sweet presence, for in it there is life. © Lord, 
give me strength ; I will not let thee go; thou 
hast regard to them that fear thee; thy com- 
passion fails not ; thou art at my right hand to 
save me; thy compassion fails not, O Lord.” 
Afterwards, he said, “‘Oh, Lord Jesus, come ; 
sweet Jesus, I long for thee ! Now death is plea- 
sant!” His wife’s sister being by him, he said, 
“ Fearthe Lord God.” She asking him if he 
had any thing to say to his wife? he answered, 
‘“* My dear and tender love in the Lord Jesus, 
unto her, and to all my dear Friends every 
where ; [with desires] that you may double 
your diligence to your souls’ comfort, the days 
you have here. My dear love to our Friends 
in America, where [ have been sweetly refresh- 
ed, and had many good meetings among them.” 
After a little repose, he said, “Oh, Fountain of 
Life !” then stopped ; and spoke again, “I cast 
the care of my dear wife and children, if living, 
upon the Lord; I trust in him.” After some 
rest he said, ** Lord Jesus Christ, come, receive 
my poor soul! Come, oh my soul’s beloved ; 
come Lord, I long for thee. Lord Jesus Christ, 
if there be any iniquity in me, search it out.” 
Afterwards he said, “I feel the angel of thy 
presence to surround me! Come, Lord Jesus, 
reccive my soul into thy bosom.” Again, 
« Come, Lord Jesus Christ, let me entreat thee 
to come away, and receive me out of all sor- 
rows; come away, my Lord.” After a little 
time he said, “ [ feel the Fountain of Life ; my 
soul’s Beloved is come!” And so finished his 
course with great joy, in a sweet frame of spi- 
rit at the time he drew his last breath. 

(To be continued.) 
Prayer. 

* Some of our ancestors through many tribu- 
lations were gathered into a state of true wor- 
shippers, and had fellowship in that which was 
pure; and as one was inwardly moved to 
kneel down in their assemblies, and publicly 
call on the name of the Lord, those in the har- 
mony of united exercise then present, joined in 
the prayer. I mention this in order that we 
of the present age, may look unto the Rock from 
whence we were hewn, and ‘remember that to 
unite in worship, is a union in prayer, and that 
prayer acceptable to the Father is only in a 
mind truly sanctified, when the sacred name is 
kept holy, and the heart resigned to do his will 
on earth as it is done in heaven. ‘If ye abide 
in me,’ saith Christ, ‘ and my words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will in my name, 
and it shall be done unto you.’ Now we 
know not what to pray for as we ought, but as 


who fails not to grant that, which his own Spi- 
rit through his children asketh ; thus preserva- 
tion from sin is known, and the fruits of right- 
eousness are brought forth by such who in- 
wardly unite in prayer. 
solemn meetings, when the name of Christ is 
kept holy.” The influence of divinely author- 
ised supplication in an assembly is precious, 
but formal prayers administer death, and inter- 
cept the stream of spiritual worship. 
















ten by Anthony Benezet, many years ago, to 
a young woman in this city. 
composed when his mind was very seriously 
affected with the subjects contained in them. 
A few hours before the death of that great and 
good man, she to whom the letter was address- 
ed, called to see him ; and unexpectedly, amid 


and care, not only in their own families, but as 
sisters and friends ; as nurses, spiritudlly and 
temporally, to many who may suffer for want 
of their assistance. Doctor Cave, if his ac- 
count of the first Christians, tells us, “ They 
were exceedingly careful to avoid all such 
things as savoured of costliness and finery, 
choosing such as expressed the greatest lowli- 
ness and innocency.” And that our ancient 
Friends understood the Apostle’s advice in its 
full extent, appears beyond all dispute, from 
what William Penn says, in his Reflections 
and Maxims, viz., “If thou art clean and warm, 
it is sufficient ; for more does but rob the poor, 
and please the wanton.” If every expense 
which might be spared, is vainly wasting that 
which properly belongs to the poor; and every 
conformity to vain and foolish fashions is to 
please, and indeed often meant to allure the 
wanton ; what can be said in defence of the ap- 
pearance of so many of our young women? so 
contrary to that humble, self-denying state of 
service, which as followers of Christ, is re- 
quired of them; choosing to appear as mis- 
tresses, as ladies, delighting themselves, like the 
false church, in sitting as queens to be looked 
at and admired, rather than capacitated to ful- 
fil the sober ends of life in the service we owe 
to one another. From a sense of the preva- 
lency of these evils, how can the sincere lovers 
of Truth but mourn, deeply mourn, even over 
many of those who esteem themselves, and are 


How weighty are our 


—_ 


Letter of Anthony Benezet, 


The following are extracts from a letter writ- 


It was evidently 


the pains of his expiring moments, he inquired 
if she had the letter in her possession. She 
answered in the affirmative. He informed her, 
that the concern had long ago rested on his 
mind, then returned with renewed weight ; and 
he was impressed with a serious belief, that on 
some future occasion she would find it to be 
her duty to publish some extracts from it. He 
therefore requested her not to permit it to be 
lost ; adding, that he felt confident that it 
would one day be somewhere productive of 


benefit. esteemed as moderate, comparatively with oth- 
My dear ——: ers ; the softness and delicacy of their cloth- 

I have of late been much engaged in thought ;| ing, more adapted to Pagan kings’ palaces than 
and indeed what serious mind can refrain from | Christian pilgrims’ cottages ; the putting on of 
mournful reflections when we consider, on the| their apparel, too manifestly calculated to al- 
one hand, the purity of our profession, and on} lure the wanton. ‘To these things may be ad- 
the other, have to observe the general behav-| ded, that most abhorrent practice, formerly 
iour and appearance of our young women, and| used, and now come again into fashion, of 
the insensibility they manifest, when treated | causing their clothes, even their rich silks, &c. 
with on these important subjects! I trust, my| to trail on the ground ; which thou mayest re- 
dear friend, from the apprehension I have of| member was a matter of so great concern to 
thy sensibility and kind disposition, I may} our dear Friend, Daniel Stanton; an evil, 
mention my thoughts on this most interesting | which appears to me to be ofa very deep dye, 
subject, with expectation of tender sympathy | as it is not a sudden start of passion in the vain 
from thee, rather than danger of giving thee} mind, but a deliberate act, which requires time 
any offence. I have remembered the Apostle’s | andconsideration ; hence it may be truly termed, 
injunction, “ That Christian women ought to/ (though I believe not considered as such, by 
be arrayed in modest apparel, not costly, but} many in the practice,) an act of open rebellion 
with sobriety and shamefacedness,” [I have| to every impression of grace, as well as an act 
also had to think of the nature of the Gospel—| of the greatest ingratitude to Him, who permits 
the conduct, dress, food, &c., of him who was;them to use and enjoy the most delicate and 
greater than any of the prophets, even John,| nice apparel; (though I believe it is in his 
the forerunner of Christ. I have remembered} wrath, as he answered the desire of the Israel- 
the birth and situation of our blessed Saviour] ites, when they lusted for flesh.) I have been 
himself, his submitting to the most humbling} sorrowful to believe so many manifest such in- 
appearance, even to be laid in a manger, and,| gratitude, as to throw off all consideration of 
when grown up, declared his coming was in| delicacy and neatness, and only because it is 
the form of a servant, not to be ministered| the fashion; because the god of this world, 
unto, but to minister. ‘ Behold,” says he, “ I} (the devil,) the prince of the power of the air, 
am among you as one that serveth ;” “ leaving| who rules in the children of disobedience, calls 
us an example” saith the Apostle, “ that we) to follow his fashion, they should conform to 
should follow his footsteps.” But how different | that which is in itself so odious, so destructive, 
from the example of our Lord, are the conduct} so contrary to every sense of reason and neat: 
and views of the greater part of our young] ness; what shall call it? Indeed, it is in it- 
people, notwithstanding it is indispensably ne-| self more expressive of that folly and corrup- 
cessary, that such as are desirous to follow} tion, in which the human heart is capable a 
Christ in the regeneration, should behave in| running, than words can set forth. If our 
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dear young women would take these things} Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Ire- 
into serious consideration, it may prevent that, | land to a friend in Baltimore, dated November 
which, in a solemn time, may give them inex- | 30, 1845: 

pressible pain. I remember the case ofa young} ‘I suppose you imagine from the newspa- 
woman, with whom I had repeatedly treated | per accounts that we shall all starve in Ireland 
on these subjects, but to no purpose; when in| before next harvest. No such thing is feared 


a CO ion, and near her end, I was desired | here, as there is quite a plenty of provisions in 
to vis , and was informed that she wanted | the country if they are left in it. A great deal 
the ny of serious people, and had re-|of the potato crop has rotted; but even if one- 


quested her mother not to admit those who in-| fourth of the whole was lost, (which I doubt,) 
dulged themselves in the fashionable dress of|there is yet an average one remaining sound, 
the times ; being assured that those who ap-| as, in the memory of man, there has never been 
peared thus, could not afford her the comfort| such an abundant one, both as to the quantity 
she wanted. planted and the return from planting. 

This will certainly be more or less the case| ‘I had from three English acres of land 
with every individual at such a trying hour, | about eight thousand stone of en 
except sunk into stupidity,‘or seared into hard-| 14lbs.)—in quality like flour; nor did I lose 
ness of heart. Sentiments of this kind I ear-| eight stone out of the whole of them, having 
nestly wish may be enforced upon our young | taken timely precautions. ‘The best are now 
women, that they may consider the nature and | selling in this market at 2}d, (5 cents) per 
design of the Christian religion, the high pro-|stone.”—Late paper. 
fession we ‘make, that the eyes of thoughtful ———— 
people are upon us, that they mark and despise} The Plaster Blackboard.—Perhaps no 
us for our inconsistency ; and, above all, what | greater improvement has been made in any of 
a blessing and matter of joy it will be to the|the appendages of the school-room, than in 


that they have, to the utmost of their power, by | provement consists of the use of coloured plas- 


| 
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would have been submerged. ‘The water rose 
to the height of twenty-six feet, which is the 
highest that it has been for the last forty years. 
In 18285, it rose to the height of twenty-four 
feet. In entering the city, the first thing that 
strikes the attention of the stranger, is the nu- 
merous canals that penetrate and intersect 
every part of the city. All the main streets 
which are generally very wide have a canal 
running through their centre, the banks of 
which are planted with a row of old oaks, that 
look as if they had received the storms of a thou- 
sand winters. The canals present a forest of 
ships from all nations, and from every quarter 
of the Globe, making one of the most animat- 
ing scenes you can imagine. ‘These canals, 
which at first sight you would be inclined to 
pronounce a nuisance, form one of the finest 
features of the city. They allow ships of 
every size to penetrate to every part of the 
town, and the water by communicating with 
the sea, and rising and falling with the tide, 
never becomes stagnant, and they are the 
great cleansers aud purifiers of the city. To 
this cause is to be attributed the fact, that Rot- 
terdam is the cleanest and most wholesome 





7 Laas ; 


well-disposed youth, in a future day, to reflect | that useful article, the blackboard. The = 


their conduct, held up the hands of their pa-| ter instead of the painted board. 
rents and friends, in strengthening the little | considerations to recommend it. The chalk is 
good that remains amongst us. Don’t think [| used upon it without noise. 
say too much on the subject ; for it is, indeed, | There is no reflection of light, thus obstructing 
a matter of the greatest weight, and ought to/the sight ; and last, though not least, it is very 
be laid open in the fullest light, in which I am} much cheaper than boards. 


encouraged, from a hope that the sensible 


youth will so far see its reasonableness andj} be put on at a very trifling expense. It can 
necessity, as to become advocates on behalf of| be applied to an old surface with equal facility. 


the cause of Truth. 
With near affection, dear ——, I wish ever 
to remain thy real friend, 
AntTuony BENEZzET. 





Suckers of Fruit Trees.—Suckers, as stocks 
for propagating fruit trees, should be condemn- 
ed among nurserymen. Many evils result 
from this, particularly when the trees from 
which these stocks are taken, are in a diseased 
condition. In some cases, the trees thus rais- 
ed may be healthy, but not generally. The 
healthiest and best trees do not throw up man 
suckers. Trees raised from suckers, generall 


commercial city of its size in the world. The 
communication between different parts of the 
city is maintained by a great number of bridges, 
suspended by heavy beams of wood overhead ; 
but across several of the canals, which are too 


It has many 
me for a draw-bridge, boats ply. 


It is easily erased. 


A stranger, and especially one coming from 
the backwoods of America, and who has never 
before seen a Dutch town, in walking through 
the streets will see much to amuse him, and 
excite his curiosity. He will be struck with 
the singular and picturesque combination of 
water, bridges, trees, and shipping in the heart 
of a city. He will observe the quaint build- 
ings, with gables facing the street, and often 
First, wet a sufficient quantity of lamp-black | overhanging the foundation more than a foot— 
with alcohol, to colour the plaster to be used,|the carts running upon sledges instead of 
and mix the colouring with a hard finish, at} wheels, with barrels of water placed in front, 


the time of putting it on. which is jerked out through several small holes, 
The lamp-black may be wet with sour beer|so as to sprinkle the pavement as the horse 


instead of alcohol. If it be wet with water, it moves on, and diminish the friction—the wood- 


will not mix uniformly with the plaster, on ac-|en shoes of the peasants—the singular shoes of 


In erecting a building, the black surface can 


Any common mason can apply it who knows 
how to use the “hard finish.” We may do 
the cause of common schools an essential ser- 


vice by giving the following simple directions 
for “ plaster blackboard.” 





y|count of the oily matter contained in it, and | the horses—the brass milk-pails glistening like 
y the surface will not dry uniformly black, but} polished armour—the rude busts of Turks and 


produce suckers, for an excessive number of| Will have a spotted appearance.— School Jour- | Moors’ heads in front of the chemists’ shops— 


fruit buds, have a stinted growth, and are sub- | #@l. 


ject to sudden death without any apparent 
cause.— Western Reserve Magazine. 





FORGIVENESS. 


When on the fragrant sandal tree 
The woodman’s axe descends, 
And she, who bloomed so beauteously, 
Beneath the keen stroke bends ; 
E’en on the edge that wronght her death. 
Dying, she breathes her scented breath, 
As if betokening in her fall, 
Peace to her foes, and love to all. 
How hardly man this lesson learns, 
To smile, and bless the hand that spurns ; 
To see the blow—to feel the pain, 
But render only love again. 
This spirit not to earth is given ; 
One had it, but He came from heaven. 
Reviled, rejected, and betrayed, 
No curse he breathed, no plaint he made ; 
But when in death’s deep pang he sighed, 
Prayed for his murderers, and died. 
Edmeston. 


and the little mirrors fastened on the outside of 
— every window, and so arranged, that the la- 
: dies in their rooms can see everything that is 
The City of Rotterdam. going on in the street, without being ote them- 
A correspondent of the Rochester Democrat | selves, are all curiosities not to be met with in 
thus describes Rotterdam, one of the first com-| his own country. 
mercial cities of Holland, being second only to 
Amsterdam, and destined soon to rival even Water in the Desert.—Since the French 
her. Its population now numbers about eighty- | obtained a footing in Algeria, engineers have 
five thousand. The first appearance of the city | been employed to procure water in the most 
is singular and striking. On one side there is| sterile districts by means of Artesian Wells. 
a bank or dike raised to the height of about) We learn from the ‘ Revue de Paris,’ that one 
thirty feet, which was built to protect the city |of them, M. Fournel has completed a minute 
and surrounding country from inundation. It} survey, and he assures his government that the 
also serves the purpose ofa street. Each side| nature of the ground, at the foot of the Alge- 
is lined with a row of lofty elms whose branch- | rine mountains, near the sea coast, offers facili- 
es meet and form a beautiful arch, and as you) ties for extracting large supplies of water from 
stand at one end and look through it, it has the | an inconsiderable depth below the surface. If 
appearance of the Thames Tunnel, lined with} wells can be sunk so as to produce the grand 
foliage.—Had it not been for this dike, this|desideratum to agriculture, the face of the 
last spring, Rotterdam, and perhaps all Holland,| whole country will be materially changed ; 








he 
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consequences—the end of your course. Will 
it be pleasant to reflect upon at night? Will 
it add to your respectability and reputation ? 
If the young men would always have the end 
in view, the number of transgressors would be 
small indeed.” 

That is it exactly. The wise and virtuous 
in the conduct of life, are those who have ac- 
quired sufficient power over themselves to 
check the impulse of the moment, by reflecting 
upon what will be the end, and are enabled to 
glance beyond the present indulgence, to see 
the evil to which it leads, well knowing that 
there is an increasing and accelerated force in 
error, which when once set fairly in motion, 
rushes forward with a power that often proves 
irresistible, hurrying its victim on to destruc- 
tion. Be sure, then, to look to the end; espe- 
cially when you are balancing and vibrating, 
as it were, in doubt whether you shall or shall 
not do that which your conscience tells you is 
wrong. This is a debate which, at the outset, 
takes place more or less, in every mind, and 
upon the result of such debate, often depends 
the happiness or misery of a whole life. 
There is no better way of obtaining the true 
decision, than by looking tothe end, that the con- 
sequences may depict temptation in its true col- 
ours. One such victory over yourself is worth 
all the battles that ever were fought. There 
is more of true glory in a triumph of this kind 


vegetation will be made to encroach on the 
now profitless expanse of the Sahara desert, 
and many spots, which are productive of no- 
thing but sand, will afford food for man and 
pasture for beasts. There is no reason to 
doubt that such a happy change may in time 
be effected, for the Artesian system, wherever 
it has been tried, has succeeded. 

































MESSENGERS OF LOVE. 
Do ye not know—have ye not heard, 
How much of earthly taint, 


Lingers around the human heart, 
And makes the spirit faint ? 


How many a foolish, wrong desire, 
Doth lead the mind astray, 

In the wide search for happiness, 
Far from the “ narrow way ?” 


And even when the light of joy 
Is beaming o’er the heart, 

How few are guided by its rays, 
To choose the “ better part.” 


No! we forget, when all around 
Is smooth, and bright, and fair, 

The Being, who bestows the good, 
And makes us all his care! 


Aye! oftentimes forget—until 
He who is wise and just, 

Sends down his messengers of grief, 
To prove our hope and trust. 


Then not for us, oh! not for us, 
To say what should be given, 

By Him who knows how much we need, 
To turn our hearts to Heaven. 





, oo a the most subtle enemy that man hath to con- 
Forgiveness.—It is divine Grace alone that y 


can enable us to exemplify tbe Christian cha- 
racter in the forgiveness of injuries, and in the 
exercise of that love, which would embrace 


than in the laurel wreath of conquerors—for 





We copy on page 124, an article on “ The 
Subject of Slavery,” taken from the National 
Intelligencer of last month, where it is credited 
to the Alexandria Gazette. It is principally 
composed of two extracts from an editorial in 
the Richmond Whig. Thus three n pers 
surrounded by a slave populatio given 
circulation to its sentiments. We t it for 
its admissions of the fruits of Slavery, and to 
show that thinking men to the south, are aware 
of the debasing tendency of this iniquity upon 
those who hold their fellow-beings in bondage. 
The angry notice of Northern Abolitionists 
appears to have been put in to quiet those who 
fear the mere mention of the abolition of slave- 
ry. The reference to the scriptural and moral 
character of slavery, can but raise a smile, 
Agent Appointed. 

George M. Eddy, New Bedford, Massachu- 
aoe W. C. Taber having requested to be re- 
| leased. 
















A Young Man, a member of the Society of 
Friends, wishes to obtain a situation in a 
Wholesale Commission Store. Inquire at this 
office. 








Wanted. 

A Teacher wanted to take charge of a school 
at Lampeter, Lancaster county. One with a 
family would be preferred; and who can be 
accommodated with a house and garden, and 


tend with, lies ambushed in himself—ever on | needful outbuildings. The school will be ready 
the alert, and incessant in his endeavour to se-| hy the 1st of Fourth month next. 


cure the mastery. But look to the end, always, 


Address Isaac Evans, Enterprise P. O., 





even our bitterest persecutors, and extend to 
the whole family of man. Our blessed Re- 
deemer, who has taught and commanded us to 
pray to the Almighty thus, “ Give us this day 
our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those that trespass against us,” 
affords in his own person, the most illustrious 
example of forgiveness on record; when nailed 
to the cross and about to expire in extreme ago- 
ny, inflicted by those whom he came to save, he 
still said, “* Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Stephen, while suffering 
the tortures of death from his own people, pray- 
ed for his murderers, “ Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge.” And the patriarch Joseph 
forgave and embraced his brethren who had 
hated him and sold him into captivity. So 
must those seek for grace to aid them to forgive 
and pray for their brethren who cast out their 
names as evil, and publish them abroad as ene- 
mies to the welfare of Zion. 
acheaampatcln 

Look to the End.—Somebody,—acute and 
sagacious he is, moreover—advises, that what- 
ever we are about todo, we should always “ look 
to the end,” reflecting fully upon what the 
results may be; and if this were early made 
habitual, there would be a salutary diminution 
of folly and crime. The writer referred to, in 
a homely but impressive way, continues as 
follows : 

“ Always have the end in view. If you 
take a cigar, drink a glass of spirits, violate 
the creed of yirtue, speak an untruth, or lift a 
copper from your master’s drawer, think of the 





and each successive struggle weakens the foe, | Lancaster county, Pa, 
until at last it comes fully under the yoke of 
reason. But when you are overthrown, as Situation Wanted. 


perchance you sometimes may be, be careful) 4 Young Man, with a small family, a mem- 
never to forget the thoughts which present them-| her of the Society of Friends, is desirous of ob- 
selves to you in the after moments of penitence | taining more active employment, either in the 
and remorse. There are no wiser hours than | city or country. For further particulars, in- 


+ : and what they say, should be carved | quire of Josiah Tatum, No. 50 North Fourth 
eep upon the tablets of the heart, to be read | ctreet, 


and re-read, to be pondered on, until they be- 
come part of ourselves ; not dismissed and for- 
gotten, as troublesome and unpleasant monitors. 
We may, indeed, set it down that one of the 


essential differences of mankind lies in this very | R)lis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
faculty of learning from experience and in its| Chestnut street ; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
opposite. All are liable to do wrong; but the} 179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
wise are they who remember their lapses from | Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
the true path, as incentives to their right direc-| John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 
tion for the future. The weak and foolish, Visiting Managers for the Month. 
like the silly moth, continue to play around the| Wijliam Hilles, Frankford; James ‘Thorp, 
scorching flame until it consumes them-—/ Frankford ; John C. Allen, No. 180 8. Seconi 
North American. street, 

Superintendents,—Philip Garrett and Su 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. 
Worthington. 


. : ; OO 
The article relative to the Indian Race will a . : 
Diep, in this city, on theevening of the 1st instan!, 


he. vend -with - lively oes by the friends of after a severe illness of one week, Lucy B. Hackes, 
that abused people. The sketch of a plan of | wife of Henry M. Hacker, and daughter of Nath 
future operations respecting them is a beautiful | Breed, of Lynn, Massachusetts, in the twenty-seconé 
one, and could only have originated in a mind | year of her age. 

of genuine benevolence. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
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